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DO YOUR BEST. 


Do your best, and be not troubled 
Should some others better do; 
If your work should fail to please you, 
on’t give up, but strive anew. 


Do your best, for slighted labor 
e’er can satisfaction bring; 
Do it quickly, time is passing, 
You must seize it on the wing. 


Many duties lie before you, 

Trials oft your strength shall test; 
But you need not fret nor worry 

If you only do your best. 


Do your best when in the school-room; 
Do your best at work and play; 

Do your best whate’er befall you— 
Do it bravely day by day. 

Do your best; get not disheartened, 
Though the task seem hard and long, 


God is ever near to help you; 
He can make the weakest strong. 


Tell Him of the work accomplished, 
Ask His help to do the rest: 
He can smooth the path before you, 
God helps them that do their best. 
-aonencacemacnmiililiy 


hc aime 
What Alcohol will do. 

It may seem strange, but it is 
nevertheless true, that alcohol reg- 
ularly applied to the thrifty farmer’s 
stomach will remove the boards from 
the fence. let the cattle imto his 
crops, kill his fruit trees, mortgage 
his farm and sow his fields with wild 
oats and thistles. It will take the 
paint off his buildings, break the 
glass out of them and fill them with 
rags. It will take the gloss from his 
clothes and the polish from his 
manner, subdue his reason, arouse 
his passions, bring sorrow and dis- 
grace upon his family and topple 
him into « drunkard’s grave. 


——_—__> a ——— 
A Deaf-Mute Cow. 

Alexander Skerkoff, the Russian 
veterilary surgeon, reports the case 
of a deaf cow, says an exchange. 
She is 12 years old, of Algava breed; 
belongs to a Russian nobleman, and 
has never showed signs of hearing 
or been known to bellow. Seeing 


that cows bellow she tries to imitate } 


them, stretching out her head and 
opening her mouth; not, however, 
producing the least semblance toa 
sound. ‘I'wo of her offspring have 
been curiously malformed. One 
had its tail directly between its eyes; 
it lived but a week. The other isa 
full-grown cow of 5 years with her 
udder in her flank, about eight inches 
from her backbone. 
—_—_—__— 


,  — 
Professor Walker’s Office. 
We received a photograph of the 

interior of Superintendent Walker’s 
office at the Kansas Institution. 
Second in interest only to the well- 
known countenances of Supte. 
Gillett, Noyes, Tate and Walker 
(which appear in the photograph), 
is the furniture of the office. e 
are informed that it is the work of 
the pupil-apprentices in the cabinet 
shop, and the various articles of 
furniture reflect credit upon their 
skilful workmansbip. Desks, tables, 
wardrobe and cabinet, all bear the 
stamp of excellence so far as one can 
judge from a photograph, and if 
this quality of work obtains in the 
other departments, all we can say 1s, 
“Let the good work go on.”— 
Journal. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


A Good Deal of Fol-de-rol About 
Them, 


Pupils Cannot Study Too Much, 
but are Apt to do it in the 
Wrong Way and at the Wrong 
Time. 


We are going to preach a little 
sermon and our text will bea stanza 
from a popular song, as follows: 


‘* When Freshmen we tirst come to Yale, 
Examinations make us pale; 

But when we reach our Senior year, 
Of such things we have lost our fear.” 


The chorus of this song repeats 
with emphasis and iteration the re- 
frain, ‘‘Fol-de-rol, de-rol, rol, rol.” 
We are inclined to think that in 
school exuminations, as ordinarily 
conducted, there really is a good deal 
of the element of fol-de-rol. ‘The 
working of the system is something 
like this. During the term the class 
has had w text-book on arithmetic. 
one on history it may be, on geogra- 
phy, and whatever other studies 
they have taken up. Daily recita- 
tions have been held and each pupil 
marked on his or her answers to 
the questions given. The end 
of the term is coming near, 
the whole book or the part 
wllotted for study has been gone 
over, and now the students go over 
it again in review, trying: to fix in 
their minds the datts or the tables 
and the answers to the questions 
which look as if the examiner‘would 
be likely toselect them. Those who 
ure anxious to do well will sit up 
nights for «month before the final 
aay of trial, cramming their heads 
full of this knowledge, and wearing 
their health down perilously near 
the breaking point. If a bright 
student does this, and does not a 
little overdo it, he will make a 
wonderfully good showing on exam- 
ination day—will be utterly worn 
out for a week afterward, and will 
have forgotten at least a quarter of 
what he prepared by the time 
the color has come back 
to his cheeks. ‘This is excellent, 


‘|though severe, mental training for 


special purposes. A lawyer, we 
suppose, in preparing a case which 
turns on points other than those of 
law, has to do pretty much this kind 
of work. But he does not profess, 
and does not care to make these 
oints a part of his permanent 
iowtuline: But what one studies 
in school he does want to make his 
own for life. We do not mean to 
imply that pupils do a bit too much 
study, we do mean that the system 
of lesson and examination-marking 
tends to direct the expenditure of 
the work in the wrong way, and at 
the wrong time and place. Will 
any teacher say that, in prepar- 
ing his pupils for an examin- 
ation which will determine their 
sciiool standing, and, largely, his 


own reputacion for efficiency, he 
wil] take the same course that he 
would if he had nothing to think 
of in his work but the best good of 
his pupils? We think not, if he 
knows what he is talking about. 

What is a good examination in 
grammar-school grades, according 
to the common standard? Why, in 
arithmetic the pupils recite three or 
four tables, and half a dozen rules 
for various processes, and perform 
half a dozen examples selected with 
reference to the rules which the 
class have learned; in geography 
there is a good deal of ‘‘bownding,” 
and giving of capitals, and enumer- 
ating the townsand bays and capes of 
sundry countries: in nistory there is 
aw grand recapitulation of dates and 
glib recital of the battles and 
sieges of some campaign; the know- 
ledge of their mother-tongue is 
displaved by the parsing of some 
complicated sentence from a difficult 
poem. Now, fur an estimate of the 
value of all this, apply alittle com- 
mon sense. ‘That boy has told you 
everything about India, 7. e., he has 
bounded it, and has named the cities, 
rivers, agricultural products and 
manufactures. Now try him and see 
what mental pictures he has formed 
of that wonderful country with its 
steaming jungles, its dreary stretches 
of desert.its hill paradises, its count- 
less swarms of dusky peuple, their 
strange religions, their wondrous 
dexterity, their costume, manners and 
customs so unlike ours; of the climate 
with its pitiless parching heat and 
the wild storms of the monsoon; of 
the relations of commerce between 
those far-off countries and our own. 
‘hen see how much he can tell in 
hisown language about those ‘‘flank- 
ing operations” an: other military 
Inanoenvres which cut such a figure 
in his history paper. Heisletter-per- 
fect on Washington’s campaigns— 
see what notion he has of the America 
of Washington’stime. Probably you 
will find that he and his teacher have 
been working to fix his memory a 
very large number of statements 
about many different things. Ifthe 
teacher had heen free to do his best, 
he would have spent his time in help- 
ing the boy to get clear and accurate 
and helpful ideas of the same things. 
There isa vast difference between 
the two processes. 

No doubt, examinations are both 
useful and necessary. They supply 
a stimulus to the pupils, and they 
give some information to the ex- 
aminer as to the progress made by 
the pupils. But, to our way of think- 
ing, the examination should not be 
specially prepared for, it should be 
directed to finding out what the 
pupils can do rather than what they 
have committed to memory, and it 
should be on the subject studied 
rather than on the text-book used. 
Thus, if the subject of examination 
‘is “language”, let the pupil read 
something that he has never been 
drilled unon, to see whether he takes 
in and gives out the sense of it; let 
him write a storv or a letter on some 
snbject assigned, and, instead of call- 
ing words such names as ‘‘irregular 


intransitive verbs,” tell what they 


mean and why they are used. So 
in history and in geography and in 
whatever else—try to find out what 
our pupils have got a gripon that 
they-can hold; not how many facts 
they can state on that particular 


morning. 
— --——> fe 


North Carolina Building. 


An exchange tells us that the new 
trustees of the North Carolina Insti- 
tution for the Deaf have purchased 
113 acres of !and, which, added to 
the 100 acres given by Morgantown, 
make the premises consists of 213 
acres. ‘I'wo million bricks have 
been ordered, and arrangements 
made for other materials to be used 


be completed by September, 1893. 


~~) oe 
A Skilful Deat-Mute. 


J. H. Winslow, a deaf and dumb 
man from North Stockholm, was in 
town Friday. He is a rustic builder 
and taxidermist of considerable ex- 
perience. He was on his way to 
Paul Smith’s, where he has a big 
job in rustic work awaiting him. 
He took with him a carload of rustic 
seats, etc. He will remain in that 
section the most of the summer. His 
small boy was with him. He will be 
a bell boy at Paul Smith’s hotel this 
season. He is but eleven years of 
age, and can talk four languages.— 
Adirondack News. 


A Wooden-Legged Goose. 


There is a goose in Alpharetta, 
Ga., that walks around on an artifi- 
cial leg. It is owned by Mr. J. B. 
Broadwell. The goose happened to 
have the misfortune to lose a foot 
somehow. It hopped when it 
traveled, but could not hop fast 
enough to keep up with the rest of 
the geese. Mr. Broadwell took a 
joint of cane and fitted the leg of 
the goose in the hollow of the cane, 
bound it to the leg of the goose with 
a cord, and cut off the lower end of 
the cane even with the foot that was 
not injured. ‘The goose now walks 
with ease, and seemingly without 


pain. 
—_—— —— @ 


If I Were You, My Dear. 


I wouldn’t turn my head to look 
after fine frocks or impertinent men. 

I wouldn’t forget to sew the braid 
around the bottom of my skirt, or the 
buttons on my shoes. 

I wouldn’t conclude that every 
man who said something pleasant to 
me, had fallen in love with me. 

I wouldn’t feel I was an ill-treated 
personage because, though I could 
play pleasantly, my friends didn’t 
count me a modern Mozart. 

I would not, when I could only 
have one frock, choose a conspicuous 
one that would mark me as the girl 
in the red plaid. | 

I would not grow weary in well- 
doing; instead, I would keep on en- 
couraging myself by trying to live 
up to my idea of a woman, and the 
very fact of my trying so hard would 


ed.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


in the $20,000 building, which is to_ 


make me achieve that which I wish- 
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SILENT WORKER.—TRENTON, THURSDAY JUNE 18, 1894. 


The Silent Worker. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 
AT THE 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 


All contributions must be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but asa guarantee of 
good faith, 


TRENTON, JUNE 18, 1891. 


Boys and girls, don’t forget to 
keep your pad and pencil handy this 
vacation. Get your friends to write 
to you as much as you can. 


We have received from several of 
the institutions handsomely printed 
programmes of their closing exhibi- 
tions. ‘The Indiana Institution has 
the most elaborate list of exercises, 
and the Arkansas card rather ‘‘takes 
the cake,” for elegance of printing. 


THE Advance, published at the 
Jamesburg Reform School, comes to 
our table regularly, and is one of the 
best of our exchanges. Besides the 
local items which are very full and 
which are, in all institution papers, 
the parts that the pupils like best to 
read, every number contains a great 
deal of interesting and useful in- 
formation on general topics. The 
paper reflects credit on the manage- 
ment of the school. 


~Dvueine the last few months, some 
experiments have been made in 
kindergarten work with some of our 
pupils. The results are sufficiently 
encouraging to justify the forming 
of a regular kindergarten class next 
fall, to include those of our pupils 
who are too young to take hold of 
the regular class work. Of course, 
the deaf lose the ‘‘sweet. influences” 
of the music which helps so much 
in kindergarten work, but there is 
much in Froebel’s plan which they 
enjoy and profit by more than hear- 
ing children do. 


OcR school has a good record as 
to health, having had, during the 
eight years it has been open, only 
two cases of contagious illness, and 
those were contracted elsewhere. The 
reason for our freedom from disease 
is partly, no doubt, the cleanliness 
maintained in the care of the chil- 
dren and of the buildings, the reg- 
ular hours and the nourishing food, 
with the opportunity afforded for 
out-door exercise. Butin watching 
the digging of the sewer in front of 
our grounds it has struck us that the 
nature of the soil accounts largely 
for our freedom from malaria, 
typhoid and similar diseases. ‘The 
surface soil is a light sandy loam 
about four feet deep, under which is 
a stratum of clean building sand 
which reaches to a depth of, at least 
twenty feet. This is evidently a 
thirsty kind of soil for cultivation, 
but not the kind to harbor the seeds 
of malaria. 


Our Art Department is one of 
the latest additions to the work of 
the school. It was only a year ago 
last Fall that the first-small begin- 
nings in this line were made. 
When we speak of it in this modest 
way, we do not mean that the 
amount of labor performed by the 
teacher was small—far from it—but 


ithe materials provided, the facilities 


for work and the expectations of 
what could be done were all very 
limited. As time has.passed, the 
ralue of this training has become 
all the time more evident, and the 
work has spread into new directions 
until now everyone sees that we can 
not spare this part of our instruction, 
whether we look to the mental 
benefit of our pupils, or to the prac- 
tical training which it gives them in 
preparing them to excel in their 
various handicrafts. Mr. Walter 
Lenox, of the Ceramic Art Pottery, 
the well-known artist and conmnois- 
seur in decorated china, and Commis- 
sioner to the Chicago World’s Fair, 
having inspected the work of this 
department. has offered to take two 
of our pupils, paying them from the 
start enough to live on, and to 
teach them the art of china painting, 
as he thinks they have the making 


of artists in that line. . We think’ 


this not only a proof of his interest 
in the deaf, and of the hative talent 
of the pupils, but of the exeelience 
of the art instruction given in tlhils 
school. 


WE are sorry to have to report a 
severe accident which happened to 
one of the brightest of our little 
boys, George E. Gaddis, of Jersey 
City. On Thursday the 11th of this 
month he fell from near the tep of 
a tree in the vard, which he had 
climbed on business’ relating to a 
bird’s nest. Now our readers will 
say: “How like a boy. All boys are 
naturally cruel.” But let us explain. 
We had found the nest on the 
eround, and was climbing the tree 
to put it back for the birds to. use. 
We must give our deaf boys credit 
for being kind to animals. George 
was taken up and earried to the 
house in great pain. As Dr. Barwis 
was not at home at the time, Dr. 
Rogers was summoned by telephone, 
and came atonce. He found that 
no bones were broken, but the 
patient was suffering from shock: 
It now seems likely that he is not 
seriously injured, though he may 
have received” internal injuries 
which will show their effects later. 
George has borne himself like a 
little man as he is, and we all lové 
and admire him. 


THE girls watch their tree, named 
James M. Seymour, every day. 
They are glad to see that it is cov- 
ered with fresh leaves. ‘They also 


tend the pretty shrub, ‘‘Susan D. 
Yard,” which reminds them of their 
dear teacher. | 


HARRISON AT BERKELEY. 
The President Stopped a Few 
Moments at that Institution. 
Last Saturday Berkeley enjoyed 
the distinguished honor of entertain- 


ing for a few brief moments the 


Chief Magistrate of this Nation on 
the return trip from the capitol. 
Berkeley was gaily decorated and 
several thousand people participated 
in the welcome to the President. Dur- 
ing the visit hundreds of bouquets 
were showered upon Mr. [Harrison 
with more or less force, and all his 
efforts to escape the deluge of flowers 
proved fruitless until he sought 
safety in flight. On his arrival at 
West Berkeley, he got ina carriage 
drawn by four coal-black horses 
and decorated with flags and 
flowers. He thought he 
was going directly to Oakland. But 
he was taken by surprise when he 
reached the University to meet a 
reception. From tie University the 
President drove to this Institution. 
The children, teachers, employes, 
and friends were all congregated on 
the steps leading up to the large 
school building, which was simply 
and tastefully decorated with red, 
white and blwe stripes and flowers 
and a semi-circular cartoon of the 
seal of California and WEL- 
COME in letters of ivy It 
was indeed a remarkable reception we 
tendered the President. The Chron- 
icle says: ““Not a cheer, not a word of 


‘welcome, not asound greeted him as 


he drove up and stood with uncovered 
head watching the scores of pupils 
waving their hats and hands in the 
air.” While Mr. Wilkinson spoke 
an address of welcome, the President 
stood still, thus giving us an opportn- 
nity to look full at his face. Le is 
an interesting character. 

He seemed to be in silentsurprise, 
watching how the children talked. 
He looked quite worn out, his face 
being pale. He is quite an old man 
with white hair and beard, but he is 
every inch a loyal American, replete 
with vigor and firmness. Mr. Wilk- 
insom invited him to come in and 
hear the organ in the assembly- 
hall, but the President  de- 
clined to leave his carriage because 
he was a little behind time. How- 
ever, he made a_ fine addreess, 
which was translated to the children 
in signs by Mr. Wilkinson.. His re- 
sponse to our welcome ran as follows: 
It gives me great pleasure to stop for 
a moment at one of these institutions 
so characteristic of our Christian 
civilization. In the barbarous ages 
of the world the afflicted were regard- 


ed by superstition nnhelpful, or, 


treated with ernel neglect, but in 
this better day the States are every- 
where making magnificent provisions 
for the comfort and edueation of the 
blind and deaf aud dumb.” 
‘Where one avenue to the mind has 
been closed science is opening another 
The eye does the work of the 


ear,the finger the work of the tongue 


for the dumb, and touch becomes 
sight tothe blind. I amsure that 
gladness has come to all these young 
hearts through the benevolent, care- 
ful and affectionate instruction they 
are receiving here. I thank you.and 
wish all of vou the utmost happiness 
through life.” : 

With the closing words of his 
address the President signaled the 
driver of his carriage to go ahead. 
But we were too quick. Six of our 
pretty little girls in white handed 
baskets of choice flowers. He rather 

. ; 
enjoyed the delicate treat, because 


we did not pelt him as others did. 
‘hen he drove on around the circle 
of grass in the midst of which our 
flag was flying briskly. A long 
train of carriages followed, mak- 
ing « pretty show in driving 
around. ‘l'wo instantaneous pictures 
were taken. ‘he Presidential 
party turned up by our fence 
toClaremont. Several] of ussucceed- 
ed in running to the rear gate to see 
the President again. We were all 
sorry that the President could not 
stay long, but we experience a feel- 
ing of satisfaction over our superior 
luck as compared with Oakland’s 
misfortune.— berkeley News. 
int wel 


Very Jolly Time. 

The Speech Ciub held an unusual 
ly pleasant meeting on the evening” 
of Friday, May 29th, in the school 
parlor. Mr. James M. Seymour, 
who, asa member of the old Board 
of ‘Trustees, took so deep an interest 
in the welfare of the children, and 
who did so much to help the school, 
was present. The pupils played 
games, which are carried on by 
speech, after which they danced and 
finally refreshments were served. 
Several of the best lip-readers tried 
‘“‘shadow reading,” with good sue- 
cess. One of the best effects of the 
meetings of the Speech and of the 
Manual Club is the noticable im- 
provement in the bearing and 
manners of the pupils who attend 
them. Much credit is due to the 
teachers, who have taken an interest 
in promoting, by this means, the 
use of the English language instead 
of signs among the pupiis out of 
school, and who have exerted them- 
selves to make these meetings plezs- 
ant. We should not forget the 
services of the Steward’s Depuart- 
ment in providing refreshments. 
which are fully appreciated by the 
pupiis. Many things that we like 
are not good: for us—mince pie for 
instance—and many things which are 
good for us,—like castor oil.—are not 
nice to take, but these meetings are 
both useful and agreeable. 

———__—t-. = 
Horses at Pasture. 

Did you ever watch a horse feed- 
ing at pasture? How he works his 
lips like fingers picking a tuft here 
and there and leaving others. He 
does this by scent, which in the 
horse is most exquisite. My riding 
horse one day suddenly shied and 
jumped to the other side of the read. 
On looking about I saw a rattlesnake 
sleeping on the bank fifteen feei 
away. It-was quickly killed, but 
the horse passed the place with 
suspicion for weeks afterwards. A 
horse will smell a snake a long 
distance. ‘This acute scent serves 
him in all his feeding. He picks 
over his hay and rejects. any not 
pleasing to his sense of smell. and 
rejects water from a bucket in which 
milk has been carried. He finds ]yqs 
way in the darkness by the same 
sense, and so acute is this that he 
can recognize his: companion hy the 
odor of the tracks along a road ora 
pasture. For these reasons we 
should be most careful not to fou] 
hay in the making or gathering, but 
to keep it as clean as one would keep 
his own food. Thus, to squirt filthy 
tobacco juice over the hav. is an in- 
sult to the more civilized anima]. — 
Jamesburg Advance. 


Some time ago we published in the 
SILENT WORKER an account of an 


adventure in Florida in which. a 


horse saved his rider’s life by smel]- 
ing hostile Indians who were hidden 
in the woods, out of musket range. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


Matters Interesting to Them 
Written for the Silent 
Worker. 


ALFRED KING. 


Gold is used for making watches, 
rings, chains, studs, etc. Gold is 
called a precious metal. Gold is 
more expensive than silver. It is 
found in mines and in the sand along 
river banks. It cannot be worked 
in a pure state on account of its 
softness. Gold coins are made partly 
of silver. The pure metal is called 
native gold. It is often found in a 
w pure state. When mixed with 
stone and other substances, it is 
called ore. Gold was discovered in 
California in 1848. The most im- 
portant gold mines are in California, 
Australia and in the eastern slope 
of the Ural Mountains. 


LUCY BLACKWELL. 


I came from Liverpool and I saw 
many large ships and boats in the 
ocean. I stayed at a lodge three 
days. I have seen many little crabs 
and shells. I sawsome men, women 
and little girls swimming in the 
ocean. One girl was afraid she 
vould drown. My father and my 
brother anl I visited many ships 
und they were beautiful. I saw an 
anchor on the ship. It was very 
large and heavy. My father did 
buy me a new little pail and a little 
shovel and gave them to me and I 
thanked him very much. I want 
to see Liverpool again, because it 
is very beautiful. i saw many shops 
in the city and my father did buy 
me a new cap. I did like it very 
much. It cost fifty cents. 


EMMA BEESLEY. 


Last Wednesday I received a letter 
from my aunt and I was much 
pleased with it. I was very much 
surprised when I first received it. 
I suppose my aunt knows that I have 
never seen her and my uncle and 
cousins, but now it will be the first 
time for me to see them when I go 
home to spend my summer vacation. 
I will try soon to write to my dear 
uncle. My aunt says that she will 
try to make me comfortable. I will 
request my father to let me visit 
them, and I will remain with them 
a few weeks. Last summer my 
cousin saw me and I didn’t know he 
was coming to my home, and I was 
much surprised. My cousin said 
that he wanted me to go to his home 
andIsaidno. He was very unhappy 
about it, but my father and I were 
going to Coney Island. My aunt’s 
name is Mrs. Andly, and she lives in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

JOSIE SCHOLL. 


Yesterday afternoon Miss Bunting 
took her class of girls and Miss 
Hawkins to Cadwalader Park, and 
we rode inthe horse car. We went 
to see some animals, but I was afraid 
of the raccoons and snakes. We saw 
ground dogs in holes as_ they 
scratched the white oats. Miss 
Bunting’s uncle went to the park 
with us. She gave us vanilla and 
chocolate ice cream and fancy cakes, 
but I don’t like chocolate ice cream. 
We had avery good time. It was 
very cool. We walked down some 
steps and we ran and picked many 
daisies, as we preferred them to the 
other flowers, but I picked more 
daisies than the other girls, and so 
I gave Miss Hawkins half of my 
daisies. After we picked lots of 
daisies, Miss Bunting called us to go 
to the car. Bessie Sutphin world 
not come back to this school, so she 


was in the field alone. 1 presumed 
she was busy gathering daisies. At 
last she finished gathering them. 
Some of the girls brought them 
home. ‘To-day they have on bunches 
ofdaisies. Isaw Mr. R. C. Stephen- 
son playing a game of base ball with 
the Eclipse a:.d I presume he was 
much pleased to play with them. 
Some of the girls asked Miss Bunt- 
ing’s uncle to cut off the stems of the 
flowers for them and they thanked 
him. Heruncle saw the base ball 
game. It was lots of fun. Miss 
Hawkins and the girls rode home on 
the horse car and they came back to 
this school again. ‘Then Mr. Jen- 
kins got on the horse car and we 
were surprised to see him. He 
asked us if we had a very good time. 
I saw the name Cadwalader Park on 
the green grass. ‘The girls wanted 
to see the objects up stairs, but it 
was shut up so they were much dis- 
appointed no& to see them. They 
were langhing very hard, but I don’t 
know what for. When Miss Hawkins 
and Mr. Jenkins and I walked on 
the street, it was ten minutes past 
five and some of the girls saw our 
daisies, and [think they were jealous 
of them. When we got home Miss 
Hawkins cut off the stems of the 
daisies. I brought a pitcher of 
water and she put the daisies in the 
water. We had a very good time in 
the park. | 
BESSIE SUTPHIN. 


I went home May 24th, and I 
came back. I gave Miss Bunting 
some roses and forget-me-not and 
she liked them. My mother told 
me that I might give them to her. 
My mamma has been sick a long 
time and now my papa is very 
glad to see mamma working and she 
was not lying on her bed, and if the 
doctor comes to see her, he looks at 
her and says she is all right, and he 
told her she must walk around. I 
gave mv mother some flowers, 
because she wanted to smell roses and 
forget-me-not. She thanked me 
very much. She told me that I was 
very kind to give her the flowers. 

ee 
For Housekeepers. 

Here is ® prescription which we 
have found a good one. ‘lo keep 
woolen goods safe from moths, spray 
them with benzine through an 
atomizer. This kills the eggs, 
which tobacco, tar paper, pepper 
and camphor will not do. The 
same treatment may be applied to 


bedsteads, etce., infested with 
‘double B’s.” 
——_— —___—_. 


Deaf-Mute Athletics. 

The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, which 
in enterprise and in ability is a 
credit to the school and to the whole 
class which it represents, offered an 
elegant silken banner as a prize to 
the deaf-mute institution whose 
pupils should make the best records 
in a number of athletic contests on 
Decoration Day of this year. The 
prize was to be awarded only in case 
ten institutions entered the com- 
petition, and unfortunately that 
number of entries was not secured, 
so the prize could not be awarded. 
Our schools ought to keep up with 
the times in the cultivation of 
athletics. We remember when the 
New York school had, in Michael 
McFaul and William A. Emmons, 
sprinters who made records each of 
100 yards in 10} seconds on a public 
track, and correspondingly good 
time at 220 vardsand ata quarter 
ofamile. ‘Train the body and the 
mind together. 


“MOTHER HARTFORD.” 


The Seventy-Fourth and Fifth 
Reports of this Old School. 
The Hartford Asylum has put its 

seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth an- 

nual reports into the first biennial 
report. ‘This old institution, the 
mother of all the American schools 
for the deaf, does, as it always has 
done, thorough and excellent work. 

The Principal, in his report, claims 

for his school as much success in 

oral work as is reached, on the aver- 

age. in purely oral schools, and a 

higher degree of mental develop- 

ment. Dr. Williams, the Principal, 
has made a valuable contr.butien to 
the study of the genesis of congeni- 
tal deafness in his investigation of 
che results of 590 marriages among 
oraduates of the Asylum. He finds 
that where both parents were con- 
genitally deaf, the proportion of 
deaf children reaches the alarming 
figure of nearly 32 percent. Where 
both parents were deaf, but only one 
from birth. the other from illness or 
accident. the deaf offspring are only 
about 123 per cent of the whole. 
Where one parent is congenitally 
deaf and the other hearing, the per- 
centage of deaf offspring is a little 
over 15, and in marriages where both 
parties were adventitiously deaf, less 
than 4 per cent of the children in- 
herited the infirmity. ‘The figures 
seem to show that deafness is more 
likely to be inherited from the mother 
than from the father. The most sur- 
prising fact shown by the table is that 
283 out of 590 marriages of the deaf 
were sterile. It is not likely that half ef 
the deaf people who marry never have 
children, but it certainly seems that 
they fail to multiply at the normal 
rate, and so the danger of a new 
deaf variety of the human race can 
not be very pressing. But the 
puzzling fact comes last. Dr. 
Williams finds record of 122 marri- 
ages in Which both parents were 
hearing, not rélated by blood and 
having no deaf relatives, so far as 
known—yet out of the 763 children 
resulting from these unions, 300, or 
subout 394 per cent, were deaf! It 
would be interesting to know whether 
the parties to these unions were 
in any way markedly below the aver- 
age in morals or physique. We 
should not anticipate snch to be the 
ease. In several such _ families 
known tous, the parents and their 
deaf offspring were decidedly fine 
specimens of manhood and woman- 
hood. In looking over the list of 

officers and teachers, we are im- 

pressed with the strength of a 

facultv headed by the name of Job 

Williams and including Gilbert O. 

Fay, Wm G. Jenkins, Caroline C. 

Sweet, Abel S. Clark and others 

well known in the profession. 

—_—_——+ ——_——- 


That Deadly Cigarette. 

Oculists are of one opinion that 
the greatest enemy to the eyes of 
young men is the cigarette. There 
exists a disease among smo«ers 
which is dangerous, and which our 
best authorities were for a long time 
at a loss to understand. After care- 
ful investigation this peculiar malady 
has been traced to the paper-covered 
cigarettes. It is now known as the 
‘<cigarette eve.” and requires for its 
cure a very long and careful treat- 
ment. lts symptons are dimness 
and film-like gathering over the eye, 
which appears and disappears at in- 
tervals. Not all cigarette smokers 


will necessarily have this trouble, 
but doubtless the eves of all of them 
will be more or less affected. 


Potrait of Stephenson. 

Last Sunday’s Advertiser contains 
a portrait of R. C. Stephenson, with 
a sketch of his career as ‘*T'renton’s 
deaf-mute ball player.” The article 
speaks highly of his skill and predicts 
that he will yet become a League 
player. His habits of abstinence 
from liquor and tobacco are in his 
favor, as a man who neither smokeg 
nor drinks will play a more steady, 
reliable game than one who uses 
stimulants or narcotics. 


ncecniealililiaaiidins 
Tennessee in Geod Shape. 
The report of the ‘l'ernessee 
School for the two years ending De- 
cember 29, 1890, showsa Satisfactory 
state of things, for the most part. 
Additional room is needed for ciasses, 
and fora boy’s play-room. Asystem 
of sewerage has been devised and is 
in course ot construction. The grip 
followed by fever, proved fatal in two 
cases last year, but at present the 
health of the school is excellent. 


Phillips-Webber. 
Miss Helen McAlpin Phillips, 
daughter of Dr. W. W. L. Phillips, 
who was formerly one of our 'l'rustees, 
was married on the evening of the 
11th inst., to Mr. Samuel S Webber, 
of the Trenton Iron Company. ‘The 
wedding ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Barbour in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, and 
was largely attended by the best 
people in ‘Urenton and by many from 
other cities. It was one of the 
prettiest weddings that has been 
seen in Trenton. The happy pair 
have our best wishes. 
Trenton Battle Monument. 
Trenton is to have a grand monnu- 
ment, in honor of the battle (or 
perhaps it ought to be called the 
Hessian round-up), which took place 
here on Christmas, in 1776. Con- 
gress has appropnated $30.000, the 
State has given $15,000, and $15,000 
is to be raised by subscription. 
Almost the whole amount has been 
secured, and the plans have been 
adopted. Work will begin some 
time this summer, and the monu- 
ment will be finished by the close of 
1892. The shaft will be 130 feet 
high and will be surmounted by a 
bronze statue of Washington, 
twelve feet in height. The monu- 
ment will be built of New England 
granite. It will stand on the hill 
above the canal-feeder, on Warren 
street. It will be a great ornament 
to the city. 

———> 

A Deaf-Mute Foreman. 

A gentleman told us lately that 
while on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between ‘I'renton and Philadelphia, 
his train was stopped by a smashed 
up freight train. Pretty soon a 
wrecking train came up and a gang 
of men began to clear away the 
debris. Our informant soon noticed 
that the foreman of the gang seemed 
to give his orders by gestures, which 
the men readily understood and 
obeyed. On enquiry he found that 
this foreman isa deaf-mute, and 
that he is considered a very intelli- 
gent and efficient man in his place. 
Perhaps some of our institution ex- 
changes will give us his name. 
Many deaf-mutes are excellent work- 
men, but we have known of very few 
cases in which they have had the 
direction of others. We know of 
one deaf-mute gentleman who con- 
ducts a large manufacturing busi- 
ness in the finest leather specialties, 
and we know of one who was a fore- 
man in a machine shop. 
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MADE THEM PRAY. 


How a Little Deaf and Dumb 
Preacher Did It. 


In a small town in Germany lived 
a locksmith and his wife, to whom 
God had given one child, a girl who 
rejoiced the hearts of her parents as 
she grew up strong and happy. But 
the father longed for a son, and 


God heard his prayer, and a son was 
born to him. Now indeed there was 
joy in the home; but their happiness 
was soon saddened, for the child 
was found to be deaf and dumb. 
He was otherwise a beautiful boy, 
with large blue eyes. What could 
they do for him but pray ? 

‘“‘Ah, if only the Lord Jesus was 
here,” spoke the father once, ‘‘how 
would I seek Him, and bring our 
child to Him; how would I pray 
Him to Jay His hand on our dear 
child, too, and give him hearing.” 

“And [know He certainly would,” 
the mother answered. 

‘“‘But the Lord Jesus is with us, 
though we see him not; let us entreat 

Him for our child.” 

At length the boy was three years 
old. His eyes were full of intelli- 
gence, and he seemed to understand 
everything around him. The God- 
fearing habits of his parents had 
great influence over him. At family 
prayers the mother held the little 
one on her lap, her hands clasped 
together, and when the father asked 
a blessing on their frugal meal, the 
little child would aiso stand behind 
his stool, and would not taste a 
morsel before it was asked. 

It was advised that the boy be 
placed under the care of a famous 
physician in a neighboring town. 
The father would leave untried 
nothing possible for the welfare of his 
boy, and so soon set out on his 
journey. 

The sun was already set when 
they reached theirdestination. ‘Then 
the father took the boy’s hand, and 
they walked together to a relative, 
who lived in the town. But what a 
different home from that which the 
boy had left; the relative did not 
believe in the word of God, but only 
thought of pleasure and doing accord- 
ing to hisown wisdom. So long as 
the father was with him the child 
was content. He would not move 
from his side, and at night slept 
locked in his arms. But the father 
could not stay long; pressing business 
compelled him to return home. His 
departure was very sorrowful for the 
child, and the father felt it no less. 
At length the dinner time came. All 
was prepared and the family gathered 
round the table,and with a good 
appetite began the meal. But the 
dumb child sat not; he stood behind 
his chair and waited. The others 
told him to sit and eat, but he 
understood not. His lips were 
speechless, but he made signs that 
7 should pray. The people 
understood him, but would not show 
they did. 

Then the child ran to each. and 
with a supplicating look, tried to 
clasp their hands together. A feel- 
ing ofshamecameoverthem. They 
wished to quiet him, but would not 
try. Should they pray? They had 
never done it, but the child waited. 
At length the wife stood up, then 
the husband and then all the others, 
for they did not know what else to 
do, and the wife prayed, with trem- 
bling. voice. ‘Lord Jesus, come tc 
our meal and bless it, and grant us 
thy mercy.” Thus did the comb 


child become a hoiy messenger, and 
though he was speechless, was a 
witness for God where He was 
entirely forgotten. But how was it 
with the child? Was His coming 
so foranyuse. Washecured? No; 
the doctor could do nothing for him, 
and he remained speechless still. 
But later he attended a deaf anddumd 
institution, where he learned read- 
ing and writing, and arithmetic, 
and many other useful things. 
Above all. he learned to know for 
himself the Lord Jesus, and to be 
resigned to the affliction God has 
laid apon him. He still lives. and 
is a God-fearing young man, and the 
joy of his old parents. He_ has 
learned the trade of book-binding. 
and can well support himself. Speak- 
ing with his language, writing, ‘“‘Ah, 
God has made me deaf and dumb 
that I should preach of the hoiy 


Jesus.”—Mimor. 


Has Another Studio. 

Photographer Pach has acquired 
(by lease) another studio, being the 
one he formerly managed for Pach 
Bros.; at Wellesley, Mass. It was 
opened for business on Monday, May 
26th. Mr. Pach and one’ of his 
Easton assistants isin charge. The 
Deaf of Boston and vicinity who 
desire to avail themselves of Mr. 
Pach’s skill, should eall there before 
June 3d.—Journual. 


eee 


reels 
Deaf Pantomimists. | 
The French periodicals have re- 
cently devoted considerable space to 
the discussion of the question whether 
the career of professional panto- 
mimists is one in which deaf persons 
can successfully engage. In favor 
of the idea is the familiarity of the 
deaf with the language of signs and 
theirreadiness in making themselves 
understood by pantomime; but some 
managers of theatres who have been 
consulted raise the objection that in 
their gestures and actions the deaf 
cannot keep time perfectly with the 
music of the orchestra, a feature on 
which depends much of the charm 
of the pantomime for hearing 
spectators.—Annals. 


—__ 


A Mechanical Genius, 

If William Sprague, the blind 
deaf-mute now un inmate of the 
Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes, were possessed of the 
wbility to see, he would unquestion- 
ably make his mark in the world. 
He is a mechanical genius, with 
quite a degree of inventive talent. 
Among his inventions is a_pe- 
culiarly constructed ironing-board 
that can be altered and adjusted to 
different pcsitions that will facilitate 
and expedite the work of the laun- 
dress. Another appliance is for the 
blind to write upon and to enable 
them to keep the lines straight and 
at equal distances from each other. 
In carving, Sprague does wonders. 
He takes a block of wood and whittles 
it into shapes that are marvelously 
true in measurement. <A hand hold- 
ing a perfect snhere has been carved 
from one piece of wood. His latest 
represents a dog sitting on its 
haunches with one forefoot on an 
overturned barrel and the other rais- 
ed. The barrel is hollowed out. and 
the pose and proportions. of the 
animalareexcellent. Of course, the 
“finish” is lacking in all of Sprague’s 
work, but for one totally blind to 
carve such figures by the sense of 
touch only, is an achievement that 
excites the wonder and admiration 
of every one who has seen them.— 
Journal. * 


AGAIN WE WIN. 


Our Boys Deteat the Eclipse 
Club in a Good Game. 


One of the finest games of ball 
ever seen on our grounds was played 
on the afternoon of Decoration Day, 
between our team and the Eclipse 
Club, of Morrisville, Pa. ‘lhe 
battery for the home club was Man- 
ning and Stephenson, and they 
worked together like the two sides of 
a pair of scissors. It was owing to 
their fine play that the boys won the 
game, as their opponents fielded very 
sharply, and, except in batting, put 
up a fine game. But Manning’s 
curves were too much for them, and 
Stephenson gave no chances to steal 
au base by passed balls or wild 
throws. Ward at short played a 
splendid game, and ‘Tracy did his 
duty like a man at first. Hartman 
distinguished himself by a long hit 
into left field for three bases. 
Rickey and Morris, for the visitors, 
made some brillant catches. Mr. 
Peter Gaffney umpired the game 
with entire fairness, giving satis- 
faction to both sides. About two 
hundred people witnessed the game, 
among whom were Mr. James M. 
Seymour, Rev. Dominic Reuter and 
Major Warman, of Governor 
Pattison’s staff and a clerk in the 


Executive office .n Harrisburg. We 
give the score below: 
DEAF-MUTES. 
R. H. P.O. A. E. 
Le re. e @ 8 3 
le ee a; 2 8 2S 
Stephenson, c...... 1 112 2 0 
meason, Sb... sss 0- ea ee 
Sanford, 2b....... 1 ff fF a&¢ 
ie | Sa 72233 2 2 
fartman, rfi....... 0 10 0 0 
4 A. ee 00 0 0 0 
Manning, p....... ee ee ae oe 
| ee ae ek 
ECLIPSE. 
R. H. P.O. A. E. 
Grennan, C........ ’ ts 6 «¢ 
| re oe 1 © 5 
og eS ree oe a ie oe 
le eer . 2.4 3 °3 
Beidelman, cf...... 00 0 0 0 
JUSIIOR, P. 2.2.60. 0010 1 
Magerum, lb...... inp? 
i ce 000 0 2 
ee) A ere 6 2.828 
_ pero 25 248 58 
Innings, 123456789 
Deaf-Mutes..2 0013 02 0 x--8 
Kelipse...... 00100100 0-2 
Earned runs—Deaf-Mutes. 4; 


Eclipse, 1. ‘Three-base hits—Tart- 
man. ‘I'wo-base hits—Grennan and 
Sanford. Stolen  bases—Deaf- 
Mutes, 6. First base on balls— 
off Manning. 3; off Justice, 3. 
Struck out by Manning, 13; by 
Justice, 8. Time. 2 hours. Umpire, 
Mr. Peter Gaffney. Scorer, Charlie 


Hummer. 
oo 


Alexander Melleville Dead. 
The London papers announce the 
death of Alexander Melleville, 
Honorary Secretary and Director of 
the Llandaff Deaf and Dumb School, 
Wales. Mr. Melleville started the 
school about thirty years ago, and 
at the present time, thirty pupils are 
enrolled while over one hundred have 
heen educated. Mr. Melleville has 
been a patient and steadfast toiler 
in the cause of deaf-mute education, 
and it is hoped the school which he 
founded and so faithfully upheld, 
will not suffer because of his depar- 
ture to the better land. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Ex-Officio. 
LEON ABBETT, Governor. 
Henry C. Kesey, Secretary of State. 
WiILuiAM C, HEPPENHEIMER Comptroller. 
Joun P. Stockton, Attorney-General. 
RoBERT ADRAIN, President of the Senate. 


JAMES J. BERGEN, Speaker of the House 
of Assembly. 

ALEXANDER G. CATTELL, . Camden. 

Joun H. ScuppDER, . Trenton. 


JAMES DESHLER, . New Brunswick. 
Joun P. BrotuHEeRs, White House Station. 
Nicuo.ias M. But.er, Paterson. 
JAMES 8. HAYEs, . . . Newark. 
WILLIAM W. VARRICK, Jersey City. 
WiiuiaM R. BARRICKLO, . Jersey City. 
Officers of the Board. 

GoOvERNOR LEON ABBET'T, President. 
JAMES 8. HayEs, Vice-President. 

EpwIn O. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
WiLuiaM C. HEPPENHEIMER, Treasurer 

School for Deaf-Mutes. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
WESTON JENKINS, A. M. 


STEWARD, 
JOHN WRIGHT. — 


ASSISTANT STEWARD, 
Evwan C. Berp. 


MATRON, 
Miss Kare Fiynn. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
Mrs. Mary L. E.uis. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
Mrs. NELLIE JONES. 


TEACHERS. 


Acavemie Department. 
RowLanD B. Luioyp, 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
Miss Vrreinia H. BUNTING, 
Miss MARcCELLA VY. GILLIN, 
Mrs. Matinpa B. MILLErR, 
Miss Ev1zABetu C. SNOWDEN, 


Articulation, 
Mrs. Rosa KEELER. 


Industrial Department. 


Miss Francis C. HAWKINS, Drawing 
H. B. Woop, ‘ ‘ Printing 
PETER GAFFNEY, Carpentering 
WALTER WHALEN, Shoemaking 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FoR 

Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 81st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufticient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. The persof making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county — 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county.: These 
certificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: 


Weston Jenkins, A. M., 
Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


In a recent number of the Youth's 
Companion, General Gibbons, of the 
United States Army, commences a 
series of interesting articles in 
“‘ Reading Indian Signs.” In jt he 
makes some references to the sign 
langauge of the deaf. 
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